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A  SEMI-MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trendt  and  Issues 


*^Supcr  NchEEol  board’*  for  the  IJ.  S.?  Mem¬ 
bers  of  U.  S.  Sujireme  Court  have  so  labeled  them¬ 
selves.  Despite  their  protests,  laymen  and  profes¬ 
sional  educators  turn  to  them  with  increasing 
frequency.  In  37  years  from  1915  to  1952,  the  Court 
handed  down  24  decisions  pertaining  to  public  edu¬ 
cation.  Hut  in  the  preceding  125  years,  it  handed 
douTi  only  7,  only  two  of  which  concernetl  public  ele¬ 
mentary  or  secondary  education. 

Expanding  concepts  of  constitutional  rights  have 
forced  the  Court  into  the  job  of  deciding  public  edu¬ 
cational  policy.  Issue:  Can  the  Supreme  Court  ac¬ 
tually  solve  school  problems,  or  do  they  come  right 
back  home  to  state  and  local  school  boards  and  citi¬ 
zens  themselves. 

Segregation,  and  pnblic  vs.  private  schools, 
are  intertwined  issues  in  Southern  states  that  may  be 
affected  by  segregation  decisions  of  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court.  South  Carolina  voters  by  more  than  2  to  1 
amended  their  constitution  to  let  legislature  decide 
the  organization  of  state  school  system.  Possibility': 
Segregated  state-subsidized  private  school  system. 
Mississippi  voters  rejected  a  literacy  amendment  that 
might  have  shut  out  Negro  voters  by  requiring  “rea¬ 
sonable  interpretad'oii’*  Tif  aihy  section  of  U.  S.  or  state 
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constitutions.  In  die  private  Episcopal  controlled 
University  of  the  South  at  Sewanee,  Tenn.,  9  of  10 
members  of  the  theological  faculty  resigned  in  protest 
against  the  regents’  refusal  to  admit  Negroes. 

Liberal  edneation  or  tecbnical?  That  is  im¬ 
portant  issue  for  defense.  Says  Earl  J.  McGrath, 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education:  Preservation  of  de¬ 
mocracy  depends  as  much  upon  understanding  the 
issues  in  the  present  conflict  as  upon  military  pre¬ 
paredness  and  technological  efiiciency.  People  are 
being  less  well  educated  than  they  should  be  because 
of  disprojwrtionate  emphasis  on  specialized,  techni¬ 
cal  studies. 

But,  says  W.  F.  Patterson,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Labor: 
Industrial  training  systems  must  expand  to  supply 
skilled  craftsmen  and  engineers  needed  for  defense. 
We  depend  on  them  for  new  discoveries  and  tech¬ 
nological  advance. 

Engineering  is  not  enongb— engineer  graduates 
must  have  basic  education  in  human  relations  and 
effective  citizenship  if  they  are  to  have  good  lives  as 
well  as  good  livings.  So  says  John  S.  Hannah,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Michigan  State  College.  Adds  the  dean  of 
home  economics  at  Cornell,  Elizabeth  Vincent:  Agri¬ 
cultural  extension  workers  seldom  fail  fqr  Jack«of 
technical  subject  matter  but  rather  for  laclc  of  educa¬ 
tional  know-how,  lack  of  skill  in  human  relations, 
lack  of  sound  personal  and  professional  attitudes. 
And  the  trend  recognizes  this,  for,  says  G.  W.  Glea¬ 
son,  dean  of  engineering,  Oregon  State  College,  social 
studies  offerings  in  secondary  schools  have  made  en¬ 
gineering  students  far  more  socially  conscious  than 
similar  students  10  to  15  years  ago. 

Fastest  growing  aspect  of  education  is  adult 
education.  It  begins  to  realize  its  potential  as  it 
moves  from  easy  areas  of  teaching  “how”  to  more 
difficult  ones  of  “why.”  Adult  educators  are  experi¬ 
menting  in  formerly  neglected  areas:  human  relation¬ 
ships,  public  affairs,  economics,  goveniment,  social 
and  world  affairs.  Methods  now  emphasize  emotion¬ 
al  as  well  as  intellectual  elements  in  teaching  and 
learning.  So  writes  President-elect  Paul  H.  Durrie 
of  Adult  Education  .\ssociation. 
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Righto  of  parcoto  and  society  in  control  of 
children  and  of  education  are  at  issue  in  U.  S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court  decisions  on  religious  education.  How 
to  define  “rights”  of  parents  and  balance  them 
against  “needs”  of  society  is  the  problem:  A  recent 
Catholic  study  (see  CurreiU  Reading)  concludes:  1)  The 
judicial  doctrine  of  parental  right  functions  only  on  a 
theoretical  level,  2)  Unless  the  parent  is  safeguarded 
by  a  protective  clause  in  the  legislation  itself,  his 
rights  and  interests  do  not  enter  into  the  judicial 
decision. 


Foreign  language  in  elementary  iichool  is 

growing  trend.  Top-notch  educators  are  working  out 
details.  .\t  Yale  and  New  Haven  Teachers  College 
this  summer,  third,  fifth,  and  sixth  graders  took  to 
French  with  enthusiasm  and  success.  Direct  method 
(only  French  in  the  classroom)  worked  well.  Inves¬ 
tigators  hope  to  determine  best  length  of  class,  best 
age  to  start.  For  details,  see  article  by  Theodore  An- 
dersson  in  No\ember  1  School  and  Society. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Parental  Rights  in  American  Educational  Law:  Their  Bases 
and  Implementation,  Sister  M.  Bernard  Francis  Loughery. 
Catholic  University  of  America  Press,  620  Michigan  Ave., 
N.  £.,  Washitigton  17.  243p.  $3.75.  (Important.) 

“Southern  Crisis:  the  Segregation  Decision,"  Virginias  Dab¬ 
ney.  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Nov.  8,  1952. 

“This,  Too,  Happened  in  Pasadena,”  Joseph  A,  Brandt.  Har¬ 
per’s  Nov.  1952.  (Work  of  the  Citizens’  Survey  Committee,  up 
to  the  visit  of  Roy  Larson  of  TIME.) 

“A  Little  Learning,”  Whitney  Griswold.  Atlantic  Monthly, 
Nov.  1952.  (—is  a  dangerous  thing  for  a  feudal  system  or  a 
dictatorship;  there  cannot  be  too  much  in  a  democracy.) 


•  Administration 


School  boards  on  film  is  new  project  sponsored 
by  the  Kellogg  Foundation  in  cooperation  with  the 
National  School  Boards  Association.  In  production  is 
a  motion  picture  dealing  with  the  organization  and 
functioning  of  school  boards.  The  Foundation  will 
bear  expenses,  with  the  N.S.B..\.  acting  as  promotion 
agency.  Parents  and  or  taxpayers  ( groups  chiefly 
concerned  with  public  education)  are  expeeted  to  be 
most  interested  viewers. 


Distribution  will  be  through  the  existing  400  estab¬ 
lished  film  centers  in  the  U.  S.  Development  of  the 
project  continues  under  close  scrutiny  of  the  N.S.B.A., 
which  insists  the  film  be  made  right  —  or  not  at  all! 


‘‘Juvenile  adequacy’’  answers  the  charge 

that  we  face  a  younger  generation  of  “juvenile  delin¬ 
quents.”  San  Diego  city  schools  are  finding  that  in¬ 
creased  emphasis  on  accoviplishmcnts  of  students 
goes  a  long  way  toward  answering  the  charge  that 
“our  schools  don’t  teach  anything.” 

San  Diego  High,  the  object  of  considerable  unjusti¬ 
fied  criticism  last  spring,  used  a  new  twist  to  achieve 
some  excellent  publicity  at  the  semester’s  end.  News 
releases  stating  that  184  students  received  scholar¬ 


ships  and  otlicr  awards  \alued  at  $42,600  were  circu¬ 
lated.  The  Superintendent’s  Bulletin  c'omments  from 
time  to  time  on  such  examples  of  “juvenile  adequacy.” 

'There  is  no  better,  more  positi\e  way  to  answer  cri¬ 
tics  than  to  ix)int  out  the  large  numbers  of  students 
who  make  real  accomplishmt'uts,  scholastically  and 
otherwise. 


How  to  get  written  policies  for  school  boards 
has  aroused  great  interest,  report  such  varietl  sources 
as  Oklahoma  State  School  Boards  Association,  Shirley 
Cooper  of  American  Association  of  School  Adminis¬ 
trators,  the  hundred  or  more  recpiests  received  by 
Educators  Washington  Dispatch.  For  advice,  see 
"Put  Your  School  Board  Policy  in  Writing,”  by  Ray¬ 
burn  J.  Fisher,  published  as  Educational  Trend  1152. 
( Arthur  C.  Croft  Publications,  100  Garfield  Ave.,  New 
London,  Conn.) 


The  constant  threat  of  being  sued  hangs  over 
the  heads  of  teachers  in  all  but  four  states.  Only  in 
California,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey  and  New  York 
can  a  teacher  count  on  the  school  district  assuming 
the  cxjst  of  his  defense  in  court  and  the  payment  of 
damages  should  he  be  sued  for  injuries  that  occurred 
to  a  pupil  while  in  his  classroom,  according  to  E.  W. 
Tischendorf,  head  of  the  industrial  arts  department  at 
Kent  State  University  (Ohio).  He  continues: 


"Teachers  should  be  immune  from  liability  for  acci¬ 
dental  injury  to  pupils  under  their  direct  supervision. 
They  should,  at  least,  be  as  immune  from  dangers  and 
costs  growing  out  of  an  accidental  injury  to  a  pupil  as 
the  owner  or  an  automobile  or  the  owner  of  a  home 
who  has  his  property  insured  against  damages  by  fire 
or  wind.” 


Ignorance  of  legal  principles  has  sparked 
much  needless  litigation  among  school  boards  and 
districts  in  the  past.  In  a  series  of  articles  appearing 
in  School  Board,  Journal,  Stephen  F.  Roach  analyzes 
mistakes  made  in  New  Jersey. 

The  articles  have  value  both  to  writers  of  school- 
board  policies  and  to  school-board  members.  Admin¬ 
istrative,  judicial  and  legislative  functions  of  their 
office  are  presented. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
The  Republic  and  the  Person,  Gordon  Keith  Chalmers.  Henry 
Regnery  Co.,  20  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4.  270p.  $4.  (The 
president  of  Kenyon  College  examines  some  recent  trends  and 
statements  about  education,  pleads  for  better  quality  and  more 
recognition  of  excellence.  Sane,  good  tempered  and  wise.) 
Who  Should  Co  to  College,  Byron  S.  Hollinshead.  Columbia 
University  Press,  2960  Broadway,  N.  Y.  27.  190p.  $3.  (Pre¬ 
pared  for  the  Commission  on  Financing  Higher  Education- 
announced  last  spring.  Favors  more  junior  college  education, 
higher  standards  and  better  selection  of  students  for  four  year 
colleges.) 

“The  Partnership  Concept  in  School-Community  Relations,” 
Arthur  M.  Jarman.  School  Executive,  Nov.  1952,  470  Fourth 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  16.  (School  public  relation  tenets,  simply  stated.) 
“Currents  and  Cross-Currents,”  Helen  D.  Bragdon.  Journal  of 
the  American  Association  of  University  Women,  Oct.  1952, 
1634  I  St.,  N.  W.,  Wash.  6.  (How  to  separate  legitimate  cri¬ 
ticism  from  prejudiced  attacks  on  the  schools.) 
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•  Profeggionat  Relationg 


Those  non>teaehimg  dnties  of  teachers  are  often 
as  important  for  public  relations  as  classroom  teach¬ 
ing.  Hut  they  are  seldom  considered  in  curricula  of 
schools  of  education. 

University  of  Pittsburgh  now  requires  undergradu¬ 
ates  in  its  secondary  education  curricula  to  take  “Aux¬ 
iliary  Functions  of  the  Teacher,”  a  course  dealing  with 
these  major  topics:  1)  guidance,  2)  extraclass  activity 
sponsorship,  3)  administrative  duties,  4)  home  and 
parental  relationships,  5)  co-operation  with  other  edu¬ 
cational  agencies,  6)  participation  in  community  life, 
7)  professional  de\elopment.  All  pupils  are  required 
to  visit  schools  and  observe  actual  performance  of 
auxiliary  functions  for  20  hours.  Details  are  given  in 
October  School  Activities. 

Many  ailing  teachers  are  certified  us  well  des¬ 
pite  routine  health  examinations,  reports  Dr.  Renee 
Zwinder,  New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Health, 
after  studying  teacher  health  examinations  given  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.  Noting  that  other  systems  have 
similar  programs,  he  points  out  these  problems:  1) 
Content  of  the  health  examination  was  inadequate. 
Certain  areas  should  be  investigated  more  fully,  2) 
Routine  examination  failed  to  detect  a  number  of  emo¬ 
tionally  disturbed  teachers.  Perhaps  the  greatest  need 
for  more  thorough  examinations  is  in  this  area,  3)  Pro¬ 
cedures  of  examination  should  be  standardized,  in¬ 
equalities  between  examiners  reduced,  4)  Consultant 
services  and  special  examinations  should  be  available, 
5)  A  cumulative  health  record  should  be  available. 

Concludes  Dr.  Zwinder:  Because  a  teacher’s  emo¬ 
tional  and  physical  ill-health  can  be  so  harmful  to 
students  and  so  costly  to  the  school  administration, 
the  community,  and  the  teacher  himself,  teacher 
health  programs  are  in  need  of  critical  evaluation  and 
re\amping. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Local  Teachers  Library  of  Salary  Facts,”  Henry  B.  Brickell. 
Clearing  House,  207  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  3;  October  1352  (Only 
salary  committees  with  well-organized  “salary  fact”  libraries 
can  make  effective  cases  for  salary  revisions.) 

Ilaivard  Educational  Review,  Spring  1952.  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Entire  issue  is  devoted  to  salary  problems.  See  especially  “Pay 
for  Teaching,”  David  V,  Tiedeman.  (Pro\wsal  to  solve  the 
merit  salary  scale  problem.) 


•  Curriculum 


Critical  need  for  critical  reading  is  upon  us. 
“I  know  it’s  true  because  I  read  it,”  has  become  all  tot) 
familiar. 

A  program  for  awakening  students  to  the  fallibility 
of  the  printed  page  has  been  worked  out  by  Delwyn 
G.  Schubert,  Los  Angeles  State  College  of  Applied 
Arts  and  Sciences.  In  California  Journal  of  Secon¬ 
dary  Education  (Oct.)  he  recommends:  1)  Careful 
attention  to  copyright  dates.  (What  was  true  some 
years  ago  may  now  be  false.)  2)  Training  in  distin¬ 


guishing  Ix'tween  fact  and  opinion.  3) A  comparison  of 
sources  of  information.  4)  Talking  back  to  the  book 
(“Does  that  make  sense?”  “Is  that  possible?”)  5)  An 
investigation  of  the  author’s  competence  and  possible 
prejudice.  6)  Testing  statements  for  exceptions,  7) 
.\n  alertness  to  advertising  and  propaganda  devices. 

To  appraise  teaching  ai  spelling,  a  new 

check  list  has  been  drawn  up  by  the  Director  of  Cur¬ 
riculum  Research,  130  W.  55  St.,  N.  Y.  19,  for  use  by 
teachers  and  super\  isors. 

For  school  programs,  the  check  list  includes  ques¬ 
tions  on  use  of  professional  materials  and  evaluations 
of  growth  on  a  school-wide  basis.  For  class  programs, 
it  has  questions  on  readiness  for  spelling,  moti%’ation 
for  spelling,  use  of  word  lists,  and  grouping. 

List  is  patterned  on  “A  Scale  for  Rating  Elementary 
School  Practice,”  Form  1,  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education. 

Reaching  goals  isn’t  enough,  they  must  be 
examined  in  terms  of  long-range  objectives,  Supt.  Ken¬ 
neth  E.  Oberholtzer  told  Denver  teachers  recently. 
Four  broad  questions  to  ask  about  an  educational 
program.  The  que.stions:  1)  Is  the  program  appro¬ 
priate  for  free  men?  2)  Is  it  functional  —  do  pupils 
have  opportunity  to  use,  or  at  least  to  see  and  under¬ 
stand  the  uses  of,  the  knowledge  and  skills  they  ac¬ 
quire?  3)  Does  it  enlist  intelligence  in  leaniing  —  ra¬ 
ther  than  just  memory  and  indoctrination?  4)  Does  it 
build  moral  and  spiritual  values  essential  for  good 
living? 

Unless  all  answers  are  “yes,”  Supt.  Oberholtzer  im¬ 
plies,  success  in  lower-level  goals  means  little. 

Children  outstrip  their  grandparents  under 
modern  methods  of  teaching  the  Three  R’s,  if  achieve¬ 
ments  at  the  same  grade  levels  then  and  now  are  com¬ 
pared.  Study  and  research  have  given  teachers  more 
knowledge  about  how  children  grow  and  learn. 
Hence,  they  can  do  a  better  job  of  working  the  Three 
R’s  into  a  broader  program.  Teachers  of  today  recog¬ 
nize  that  maturity  of  a  child,  not  his  age,  is  the  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  teaching.  They  also  know  the  im- 
i)Ortance  of  individual  differences. 

These  are  views  advanced  in  The  Three  R’s  in  the 
Elementary  School,  prepared  for  the  Association  for 
Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development  by  100 
leading  educators  and  released  recently. 

Books  that  reassure  are  hest  for  children  up 
to  the  third  grade.  “Wilder”  books  suit  sixth-graders 
and  up  —  as  long  as  they  end  well.  In  any  case,  par¬ 
ents  ought  to  learn  more  about  the  books  that  give 
their  children  much  of  their  insight  into  themselves 
and  others.  May  Hill  Arbuthnot  told  parents  at  a 
University  of  Delaware  reading  conference,  (see  be¬ 
low.  ) 

Reading  guide  for  young  America  is  the 

subtitle  of  Nov.  15  Saturday  Review.  It  summarizes 
under  convenient  headings  a  year  of  publishing  for 
children. 
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Careful  preparation  is  the  key  to  efficient  us(> 
of  a  nature  trail,  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  has  found.  Deter¬ 
mined  that  their  new  project  would  not  be  “just  an¬ 
other  trip,”  the  audio-visual  department  has  insisted 
on  five  major  elements  of  preparation:  1)  use  of  an 
abundance  of  reading  and  audio-visual  materials,  2) 
preliminary  trip  for  the  class  on  the  school  campus 
to  demonstrate  nature  trail  courtesy,  3)  pupil  plan¬ 
ning  of  all  phases  of  the  trip,  under  teacher  guidance, 
4)  teacher  study  of  a  scheme  of  the  trail  and  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  areas  of  interest,  5)  preliminary  trip 
over  the  trail  by  the  teacher. 

Follow-up  activities  in  the  language  arts,  reports 
Greensboro,  “were  beyond  our  wildest  expectations,” 
and  “even  arithmetic  received  a  new  impetus.” 

Greensboro  nature  trail  has  been  laid  out  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  balance  in  nature,  and  emphasizes  the  com¬ 
monplace  and  the  typical.  Valuable  criteria  for  such 
a  trail  for  elementary  school  children,  and  other 
details  of  the  undertaking,  can  be  obtained  from  Dale 
F.  Keller,  director  of  audio-\’isual  education,  Greens¬ 
boro  Public  Schools,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Children  ehoo§e  their  own  gronps  in  a  mul¬ 
tiple-level  reading  plan  which  they  call  “reading  by 
invitation.”  Results  are  described  by  Kathleen  B. 
Hester  (University  of  Miami,  Fla.)  in  October  Ele¬ 
mentary  School  Journal  (University  of  Chicago). 
Three  reading  classes— beginning  readiness,  advanced 
readiness,  formal  instruction  —  take  care  of  all  levels. 
Children  may  join  any  one  or  all,  .stay  as  long  as  they 
wish.  The  method  is  particularly  useful  in  rural 
schools.  Teachers  find  that  the  child  senses  his  owm 
weaknesses  more  accurately  than  the  teacher,  and 
seeks  the  level  that  lets  him  participate  in  work  in 
which  he  is  successful. 

**Look  before  you  leap*’  is  a  safety  slogan  that 
implies  equally  well  to  planning  safety  education,  re¬ 
ports  the  Conference  on  Safety  Education  in  Elemen¬ 
tary  Schools.  Advice:  For  a  realistic  school  safety 
education  program,  check  school  and  community  ac¬ 
cident  records  to  get  a  better  understanding  of  actual 
safety  needs. 


Even  in  this  age  of  science,  a  surprising  num¬ 
ber  of  secondary  schools  lack  adequate  facilities  for  ex¬ 
perimental  and  supplemental  work  in  biology,  reports 
The  Teaching  of  General  Biology  (Bulletin  1952,  No. 
9,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education).  Out  of  a  sample  of  786 
public  secondary  schools  replying  to  a  questionnaire, 
95.1  per  cent  offer  general  biology.  But:  2.3  per  cent 
offer  no  laboratory  work  of  any  kind;  9  per  cent  have 
no  compound  microscopes;  7  per  cent  do  not  have 
even  hand  lenses;  38  per  cent  have  no  biology  field 
trips  (tw'ice  as  many  large  as  small  schools  lacked 
them);  41.5  per  cent  devote  less  than  a  fifth  of  class 
time  to  laborator)'  work;  13.3  per  cent  have  no  scien¬ 
tific  magazines;  8  per  cent  have  no  supplementary 
biology  reading.  Further,  10  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
of  general  biology  lack  even  a  minor  in  biology. 


•  Teaching  Methods  and  Problems  4 


Teaching  democracy  isn’t  easy  when  the 
student  has  no  democratic  background  and  no  day- 
to-day  experiences  to  give  the  idea  meaning  and  real¬ 
ity.  Such  is  the  case  in  .American  Samoa,  Richard  A. 
Greer  points  out  in  Hawaii  Educational  Review.  Dem¬ 
ocratic  education  in  Samoa  faces  an  uphill  fight. 

Until  democratic  experiences  can  be  provided  as 
part  of  every-day  living  such  concepts  as  “voting,” 
“legislature,”  “court,”  “president,”  “participation”  and 
“self-government”  are  empty  of  real  meaning. 


Anxiety,  rigidity,  negativism  can  be  identified 
in  discussion  groups.  Teachers  can  make  their  dis¬ 
cussion  methods  more  effective  if  they  learn  how  to 
deal  with  these  personality  traits.  So  concludes  study 
of  a  discussion  class  reported  by  Eugene  L.  Gaier, 
University  of  Illinois,  in  October  School  Review. 

Study  show'ed  anxious  students  spent  about  half 
their  time  thinking  about  their  own  inadequacies 
rather  than  problem  discussed,  they  rarely  achieved  at 
a  level  equal  to  their  abilities.  Remedy:  Help  pupils 
see  that  learning  is  chance  to  develop,  encourage 
them  to  volunteer  rather  than  be  called  on  directly. 

Rigid  pupils  ( resistance  to  change )  spent  much  time 
thinking  about  themselves,  continued  to  think  about 
minute  details  long  after  class  had  gone  on,  became 
irritated  or  bored.  They  could  not  apply  ideas  to  new  ^ 
situations,  but  remembered  specific  information  well.  ^ 
Remedy:  help  such  pupils  become  aware  of  their  owm 
actions  and  of  a  variety'  of  possible  actions  or 
approaches. 

Negative  pupils  (general  opposition)  spent  much 
time  thinking  about  situations  outside  and  irrelevant 
to  the  classroom,  were  tense  and  easily  distracted. 
Remedy:  turn  their  opposition  to  ideas  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  rather  than  people,  encourage  proposal  of  alter¬ 
native  ideas  and  selections. 


A  parent  may  feel  annoyed  if  a  teacher  sum¬ 
mons  him  for  a  conference  on  his  child’s  progress,  and 
all  the  teacher  has  to  say,  in  effect,  is  “Joe’s  a  nice 
boy.”  The  conference  method  of  reporting  can  do 
public  relations  more  harm  than  good  unless  the 
teacher  plans  carefully  to  make  it  worth  the  parent’s 
time  and  effort.  North  Carolina  Education  (Oct.) 
suggests  the  teacher  should: 

Make  a  reminder  check  list  of  questions  parents 
might  ask.  ( Is  the  child  working  up  to  capacity?  Does 
he  play  w'ell  with  others?  Does  he  accept  responsi¬ 
bilities?  Does  he  use  privileges  wisely?  Is  he  able  to 
read?  Does  he  enjoy  books?  Is  he  making  use  of  his 
special  talents?  How  does  he  react  to  success  and 
failure?  What  are  his  special  handicaps?  Is  he  over¬ 
coming  them?) 

Keep  on  hand  samples  of  the  child’s  work. 

Jot  down  as  they  are  observ'ed  actual  instances  to 
show  that  the  child  is  learning  —  or  not  learning  —  the 
importance  of  honesty,  fair  play,  courage,  courtesy. 
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IW  ^(1  •  Religion 

Tolliii|{  how  they  teaeh  moral  and  spiritual 
N'alues  makes  teachers  more  conscious  of  values,  more 
alert  to  opportunities  for  value  teaching.  Pittsburgh 
teachers  and  principals  had  this  experience  last  year 
when  each  was  asked  to  do  two  things  on  a  question¬ 
naire:  1)  select  some  specific  part  of  a  t'ourse  or  ac¬ 
tivity  in  w’hich  he  stressed  moral  and  spiritual  values, 
tell  what  \alues  he  stressed;  2)  describe  a  particular 
school  incident  in  his  own  experience  that  empha¬ 
sized  \  alues,  tell  how  the  situation  was  handled. 

The  questionnaires  supplied  hundreds  of  concrete 
illustrations  of  what  \alues  teachers  teach,  and  how 
they  do  it. 

A  committee  is  now  compiling  the  incidents  by  ca¬ 
tegories  to  make  a  functional  index  of  actual  situa¬ 
tions,  values,  and  methods. 
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CURREST  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
School  and  Society,  Oct.  25,  1952.  Society  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Education.  15  .Amsterdam  Ave.,  N.  Y.  23.  (Isstie  on 
religion  in  higher  education.  See  especially  Educational  Liter¬ 
ature  Review,  “Religious  Education,”  by  William  W.  Brick- 
man.) 

"The  Public  Schools:  Are  They  'Godless'  or  Ethical-^’,  Bernard 
Leibson.  Clearing  House,  Sept,  1952.  ("When  religious  lead¬ 
ers  fail  to  recognize  the  role  of  the  public  school  as  an  ethical 
teacher  .  .  .  and  when  they  deprecate  its  efforts  by  the  use  of 
baseless  slogans  which  weaken  the  faith  of  the  people  in  their 
schools,  they  are  guilty  of  breaking  a  vital  part  of  the  unified 
attack  on  immorality.’  Significant.) 

Modern  Science  and  .Modem  Man,  James  B.  Cotuint.  Colum¬ 
bia  University  Press,  2960  Broadway,  N.  Y,  27.  11  Ip.  $2.25. 
(Recent  theories  of  physics  make  it  necessary  to  recast  many 
preconceptions  about  the  nature  of  the  universe  and  man’s 
ability  to  understand  it.  Thoughtful  and  disturbing.) 


•  Guidance 


To  find,  not  to  conceal,  pupil  differences  is  the 
real  problem  in  the  controversy  over  social  class  and 

culture  influences  on  “intelligence”  test  scores.  So 
said  Dr.  Irving  Lorge  of  Columbia  University  at  the 
In\’itational  Conference  on  Testing  Problems  held  by 
Educational  Testing  Service  this  month.  Dr.  Lorge 
commented  further: 

When  lower-class  groups  score  lower  than  middle- 
class  groups  on  some  tests,  this  proves  only  that  dif¬ 
ferences  exist  between  the  groups  in  their  accomplish¬ 
ment  on  those  tests.  But  to  ascribe  these  differences 
to  constitutional  differences  in  “intelligence”  alone  is 
to  ignore  the  standard  caution  for  interpreting  test 
data:  take  into  account  every  factor  related  to  the 
child  and  to  the  test  situation.  The  “test-intelligence” 
measured  is  actually  a  specific  type  of  accomplish¬ 
ment.  Accomplishment  depends  on  inherent  mental 
ability,  on  acquired  cultural  background,  on  the  state 
of  physical  well-being,  on  emotional  disposition,  on 
attitude  toward  the  test  situation,  and  perhaps  on 
other  elements.  Differences  in  test  accomplishment 
could  arise  from  any  combination  of  these. 

Items  that  distinguish  between  cultures  could  also 
cause  differences  in  test  scores.  Hence  the  charge  that 


some  tests  have  a  culture  “bias.”  But  to  Dr.  Lorge 
the  word  “bias”  suggests  that  some  person  with  malice 
aforethought  consciously  prejudices  the  method  of 
measurement.  Measurement  of  difference  as  differ¬ 
ence,  he  feels,  does  not  constitute  bias. 

Construction  of  tests  that  eliminate  or  conceal  a 
particular  difference  may  help  to  identify  its  cause. 
But  such  tests  then  provide  users  less  information 
about  differences  between  groups  and  individuals, 
whatever  the  causes.  Differences  from  cultural  causes 
may  be  as  important  as  those  from  constitutional 
causes.  Dr.  Lorge  implies. 

Not  A  word  need  be  spoken  in  using  the  c'om- 
pletely  non-verbal  “Semantic  Test  of  Intelligence”  de¬ 
vised  under  direction  of  Philip  J.  Rulon  at  Har¬ 
vard  for  the  Adjutant  General’s  Office  of  the  Army. 
This  paper-and-pencil  test  is  printed  with  symbols  and 
pictures  which  make  it  unnecessary  to  use  either  print¬ 
ed  or  spoken  words  in  any  language.  Instructions  are 
given  entirely  by  gestures. 

Since  the  subject  matter  is  men,  women,  children, 
common  domestic  animals,  simple  objects  such  as 
bowls,  trees,  and  stools,  and  simple  actions  such  as 
standing,  running,  jumping,  kicking,  and  dragging, 
the  test  is  x’irtually  independent  of  culture  differences. 

“Go  back  home,  doctor,**  is  guiding  principle 
of  University  of  Michigan  Medical  School’s  plan  to 
seek  more  applicants  from  small  cities  and  rural  areas. 
Idea  is  that  such  students  are  more  likely  to  return  to 
practice  in  their  own  or  similar  doctor-short  areas. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Three  Types  of  Counseling,"  The  Educational  Leader,  Oct.  1, 
1952.  Office  of  Publications,  Kansas  State  Teachers  College, 
Pittsburg,  Karts.  (Similarities  and  differences  among  nondirec¬ 
tive,  directive,  and  eclectic  counseling.  Useful  analysis.) 

Child  Psychotherapy,  S.  R.  Slavson.  Columbia  University 
Press,  New  York  27,  352p.  $4.50.  (Part  I  outlines  processes 
that  lead  to  balanced  adulthood;  Part  U  analyzes  pathological 
conditions  and  their  causes;  Part  III  describes  eighteen  types 
of  therapy,  ittcluding  guidance  of  parents.  Author  is  prominent 
in  group  psychotherapy.) 

Occupational  Choice:  An  Approach  to  a  General  Theory,  Eli 
Ginzberg,  Sidney  Axelrad,  John  L.  Herma.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  N.  Y.  27.  271p.  $3.75.  Reviewed  by  David  V. 
Tiedeman  at  length  in  Harvard  Educational  Review,  Summer. 
1952.  (The  theory  is  judged  to  have  insufficient  supjmrt.) 


•  Student  Activities 


Are  bas-riding  pupils  neglected  in  student 
activities  because  bus  schedules  clash  with  activity 
times?  Yes,  says  Supt.  Joseph  B.  Gucky  of  Stephen¬ 
son,  Mich.  But  schools  are  trying  to  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem.  He  reports  findings  of  a  Michigan  state  commit¬ 
tee  on  social  orientation  of  transported  children. 
Among  results  of  a  questionnaire  returned  by  36  su¬ 
perintendents  are  these  figures: 

32  schools  did  not  furnish  transportation  home  after 
activities  and  basketball  practice.  But  4  did. 
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26  schools  scheduled  all  school  parties  during  the 
cxening  and  after  school.  But  10  scheduled  them  dur¬ 
ing  the  school  day. 

10  out  of  13  .schools  hold  school  plays  in  the  eve¬ 
ning.  But  3  give  them  during  the  school  day. 

Most  replies  emphasized  concern  for  making  trans- 
jwrted  students  feel  at  home  in  the  school. 

Stephenson  schools  solve  the  problem  by  schedul¬ 
ing  competitive  athletics  and  social  affairs  during  the 
regular  school  day,  by  making  careful  use  of  the 
noon-period,  and  by  sending  out  buses  after  activities 
end. 

The  audience  is  most  important  part  of  a 

school  assembly,  says  Una  Lee  Voigt  in  October 
School  Activities.  She  suggests  a  plan  of  action  for 
impro\ed  audience  response  in  assemblies,  to  be 
worked  out  with  students.  An  ideal  homeroom  pro¬ 
ject,  plan  calls  for  a  series  of  discussions  under  gen¬ 
eral  heading.  “Seeing  Ourselves.”  Analyzing  the  cause 
and  efft'ct  of  good  assemblies  will  result  in  better  au¬ 
dience  manners  and  generally  improved  assemblies. 

Suggested  questions  for  discussion:  1)  When  do  we 
listen  best?  2)  What  is  heckling?  3)  What  causes  poor 
listening  habits?  4)  What  differences  are  there  in  lis¬ 
tening  and  participating  in  the  program?  5)  What 
causes  loudest  laughter? 

Propaganda  brought  national  recognition 

to  members  of  Veva  Tomlinson’s  common  learnings 
classes  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  Studying  a  unit  on  “Form¬ 
ing  Opinions  in  a  Democracy,”  her  students  decided 
to  combine  leanung  with  community  service,  try  to 
form  public  opinion  themselves.  Plans  were  laid  for  a 
jiropaganda  campaign  on  pedestrian  safety. 

Students  quickly  dubbed  themselves  the  “301  Safe¬ 
ty  Squadron”  (from  their  homeroom  number),  adopt¬ 
ed  a  slogan  ( “Don’t  Die  With  Your  Boots  On  —  Walk 
Safely”),  and  set  about  bombarding  St.  Joseph  resi¬ 
dents  with  their  propaganda.  Class  teams  distributed 
20,000  pamphlets  and  got  signatures  on  6,000  pledge 
cards;  studied  busy  intersections  and  publicized  sta¬ 
tistics  on  safety  infractions  in  posters  and  town  pa¬ 
pers;  took  pictures  of  both  careful  pedestrians  and 
jay-walkers;  made  talks  at  civic  meetings;  and  dis¬ 
tributed  warning  cards  to  violators.  City  patrolmen 
cooperated  in  the  last  effort  by  accompanying  the 
warning  cards  with  tickets  for  the  offenders. 

The  outcome:  St.  Joseph’s  accident  rate  dropped 
from  one  death  and  29  injuries  in  the  four  months  pre¬ 
ceding  the  program  to  21  injuries  in  the  following 
four  months. 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 


Anyone  can  teach  health,  or  so  it  seems.  Re¬ 
cent  study  of  83%  of  Oregon  high  school  health  teach¬ 
ers  reveals  that  there  are  as  many  with  history  majors 
(6%)  as  with  home  economics  majors.  More  English 
majors  (5%)  —  a  field  that  has  never  been  recommend¬ 


ed  —  are  teaching  health  than  biology  majors  (3%).  A 
remaining  35%  of  the  health  teachers  had  25  different 
majors. 

The  study,  by  Prof.  Jennelle  Moorhead,  University 
of  Oregon,  finds  little  correlation  between  teachers’ 
preparation  and  health  teaching.  Because  certificates 
are  not  required,  school  administrators  frequently  as¬ 
sign  anyone  with  a  free  period  the  responsibility  for 
health  education. 

If  health  education  is  to  make  its  best  contribution 
to  democratic  living.  Prof.  Moorhead  concludes,  four 
steps  must  be  taken:  1)  Agreement  must  be  reached 
on  what  is  basic  in  training  a  health  educator,  2)  Con¬ 
crete  ideas  of  what  is  taught  and  how  it  is  taught  at 
various  grade  levels  must  be  established— “job  analy¬ 
sis,”  3)  School  administrators  must  be  sold  on  the 
value  and  importance  of  health  education,  4)  Stu¬ 
dents  and  parents  must  be  advised  of  health  educa¬ 
tion  as  a  profession. 

The  study  was  reported  before  the  American  School 
Health  Association  last  month. 

llniform  physical  standards  for  athletes  have 
been  drawn  up  for  Arlington  (V'a.)  public  schools  by 
30  physicians  working  through  the  local  medical  so¬ 
ciety.  Physical  examinations  are  given  for  the  most 
part  by  the  student’s  private  physician.  Mimeographed 
standards  cover  all  requirements  for  competitive 
sports.  A  summary  sheet  organizes  the  results  for 
easy  use  by  the  school  physician  who  passes  on  eligi¬ 
bility.  With  the  standards  goes  a  reprint  of  an  article 
by  'Thomas  E.  Shaffer,  “Examination  and  Evaluation 
of  High  School  Athletes,”  (originally  published  in 
Journal  of  School  Health,  Feb.,  1951,)  for  guidance  of 
c'oaches,  principals,  and  teachers. 


•  Audio-Visual 


One  word  is  worth  a  thousand  pictures  if 

the  pictures  allow  the  student  to  remain  passive,  says 
James  Binney  of  West  Chester,  Pa.,  State  Teachers 
College.  In  questioning  a  group  of  students  out  of 
college  only  a  few  years,  he  found  that  while  only  4 
had  definite  memories  of  movies  they  had  seen;  14 
could  recall  books  they’d  read.  On  the  average,  only 
2  could  summarize  the  movies;  6  could  summarize  the 
books.  His  conclusion:  students  remember  more  from 
reading  because  when  they  read  they  act.  In  watch¬ 
ing  a  movie,  action  and  effort  are  at  a  minimum. 

The  need  now  is  for  a  superior  method  of  using  vis- 
al  aids  in  order  to  render  visual-education  techniques 
less  passive  and  more  active. 

Flint  preview  centers  nre  news  in  50  mid- 
western  cities.  In  the  past,  only  large  urban  areas 
could  provide  films  for  education  and  information. 
Costs  were  so  prohibitive  that  only  112  of  the  over 
11,000  U.  S.  public  libraries  circulated  films  to  their 
communities. 

Now,  the  Film  Council  of  America  has  a  plan  to 
help  make  films  easily  available  to  small  and  medium- 
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sized  communities.  Each  month  a  package  of  10  films 
will  be  sent  to  preview  centers.  Here  they  will  be 
shown  to  representatives  of  interested  community 
groups.  Each  librarian  will  have  information  on 
where  the  films  may  be  borrowed  or  rented,  guides 
describing  their  use,  and  promotional  material. 

Already  underway:  a  plan  to  increase  the  number 
of  pre\  iew  centers  to  500,  making  the  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

Certificates  are  awarded  to  teachers  in  Greens- 
l>oro,  N.  C.,  schools  upon  successful  completion  of  an 
in-service  workshop  in  audio-visual  education. 

To  qualify,  teachers  demonstrate  their  ability  to 
set  up  a  screen,  to  project  16mm  sound  film  and  35mm 
strip  film,  and  to  owrate  slide  projectors,  opaque  pro¬ 
jectors,  phonographs,  tape  recorders,  and  other  de¬ 
vices.  Certificates  are  usually  awarded  at  a  general 
teachers’  meeting. 

How'  to  find  that  free  film  someone  recom¬ 
mended  is  no  longer  a  problem  to  film  users  in  Louisi¬ 
ana  (Baton  Rouge).  The  state  library  has  just  pub¬ 
lished  Guide  to  Free  Filitis:  A  Catalog  of  16mm 
Motion  Pictures  Available  for  Free  Loan  in  Louisiana. 
The  booklet  lists  over  1,000  prints  of  855  titles,  from 
66  lending  agencies,  and  catalogs  them  by  title,  sub¬ 
ject,  and  source.  Funds  came  from  the  Carnegie  Cor¬ 
poration. 


•  Adult  Education 


More  and  better  discussion  is  so  urgently 
needed  today,  according  to  the  Fund  for  Adult 
Education  (backed  by  Ford  Foundation),  that  it  has 
appropriated  $4,000,000  in  the  last  16  months  to  en¬ 
courage  it.  Because  modem  inventions  for  mass  com¬ 
munication  make  it  possible  to  spread  fact  and  false¬ 
hood  alike  more  effectively  than  ever  before,  says  C. 
Scott  Fletcher,  president  of  FAE,  only  down-to-earth 
and  face-to-face  discussion  with  free  exchange  of  fact 
and  opinion  can  make  these  new  inventions  serve  the 
ends  of  democracy.  Discussion  as  an  educational  tool, 
states  Mr.  Fletcher,  needs  to  be  “resold”  to  Americans. 
FAE  has  produced  three  films  to  help  do  this.  (See 
Education  Summary,  Nov.  5,  New  Classroom  Ma¬ 
terial.  )  Office  of  FAE  is  at  595  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  6. 

Training  programs  hammer  away  at  “human 
relations”  and  “communications”  incessantly.  Question 
is:  Have  the  beneficial  effects  been  proportionate  to 
time  and  energy  expended?  Abbott  Kaplan,  assistant 
director  of  the  University  of  California  (Los  Angeles) 
Extension,  thinks  not.  Writing  in  a  recent  symposium 
sponsored  by  Adult  Education,  he  points  out  that  ver¬ 
bal  learning  of  principles  or  attitudes  is  often  unre¬ 
lated  to  application  in  life  situations.  Furthermore, 
communication  as  often  practiced  in  industry  —  from 
the  top  downward  —  effects  little  in  two-way  under¬ 
standing. 

Industry  itself  has  come  to  realize  that  no  quick 
panaceas  exist  for  achieving  harmonious  working  rela¬ 


tionships.  Industrialists  are  now  heeding  social  scien¬ 
tists  who  have  found  that  people  in  a  democratic 
group  work  with  more  cooperation  than  those  in  an 
authoritarian.  The  result:  a  new  emphasis  upon  par¬ 
ticipation  in  decision-making;  less  emphasis  on  dicta¬ 
tion  from  above. 

IVew  ways  to  interest  ordinary  citizens  in 
group  discussion  are  goal  of  experiments  being  carried 
on  under  the  direction  of  Fund  for  Adult  Education. 
They  have  aheadv  turned  out  two  discussion  coiuses, 
each  built  around  a  series  of  eight  or  ten  20-minute 
sound  films  on  related  subject  matter.  Paralleling  each 
film  is  an  essay  by  a  specialist  giving  background  and 
supplementary  material.  Each  member  of  the  discus¬ 
sion  group  receives  a  bound  volume,  containing  essays 
and  related  material,  for  each  course.  The  discussion 
guide  for  the  leader  is  so  planned  that  he  does  not 
need  to  be  specially  trained. 

Courses  are  flexible  enough  to  permit  use  of  resource 
I^rsons,  reports  from  special  studies,  and  other  varia¬ 
tions.  Controlled  tests  show  that  the  combination  of 
viewing,  reading,  and  discussing  keeps  even  the  mem¬ 
ber  who  has  not  done  his  “homework”  from  feeling 
lost,  and  makes  study  actually  exciting. 

One  course.  Great  Men  and  Great  Issues  in  Our 
American  Heritage,  explores  problems  that  confronted 
American  leaders.  The  other.  World  Affairs  Are  Your 
Affairs,  studies  international  tensions  country  by  coun¬ 
try.  Both  are  distributed  by  Film  Council  of  America 
(600  Davis  St.,  Evanston,  Ill.)  on  cost-of-production 
basis. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Great  Books  —  Panacea  or  What?  Edward  A.  Fitzpatrick. 
Bruce  Publishing  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  I16p.  $2.75.  (De¬ 
bunking.  Uses  Adlers  definition  of  reading  to  attack  claims 
made  for  Great  Books  program.) 

How  Farm  People  Learn  New  Methods.  Lauren  Soth.  National 
Planning  Association  pamphlet  No.  79.  800  2Ist  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington  6.  24p.  50c.  (How  to  improve  communication  of 
new  methods  to  farmers,  especially  those  of  low  irwome.  Fav¬ 
ors  more  “salesmanship.") 

“The  Adult  and  His  Education,"  Horace  M.  Kallen.  Har\ard 
Educational  Review,  Sept.,  1952.  Lawrence  Hall,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  (Philosophy  of  adult  education  in  a  democracy.  Its 
goal  is  individual  fulfillment  and  survival.) 


•  \ocatlanaUlndustrial 


All-unit  general  shop  gives  every  pupil  a  choice 
of  work  that  interests  him.  With  a  choice  of  units  in 
woodworking,  bench  metal,  sheet  metal,  electricity, 
concrete,  plumbing,  plastics,  leathercraft,  upholstery, 
he  selects  the  unit  he  likes  —  or  thinks  he  will  like. 
After  a  few  weeks’  work,  boys  making  small  headway 
are  transferred  to  units  better  suiting  their  abilities, 
but  under  the  same  instructor. 

Operation  of  such  a  course  is  described  by  Charley 
J.  Hepfinger  (Omaha  technical  high  school)  in  No¬ 
vember  School  Shop.  Work  must  be  carefully  organ¬ 
ized,  and  using  student  help  is  essential  to  success,  he 
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finds.  The  student  shop  superintendent  and  foreman 
plan,  with  demonstrations  and  individual  assistance 
Hiven  by  better  pupils,  relieves  the  instructor.  Writ¬ 
ten  work  covering  related  information  on  safety,  citi¬ 
zenship  and  manners,  arithmetic,  spelling,  and  organ¬ 
ization,  gives  pupils  a  chance  to  use  their  academic 
skills  in  a  practical  setting.  Results  can  be  surprising. 

A  detailed  record  of  each  boy’s  activity  is  an  inval¬ 
uable  guide  for  tlie  school’s  counseling  services. 

CURREST  READISC.  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
"IndtistrUil  Arts  in  Special  Education,”  William  D.  Ashbrook. 
Teacher  Education,  Sept.  1952.  Illinois  State  Normal  Univer¬ 
sity.  Normal,  III.  (Outlines  characteristics  of  the  slow-leaming 
child  in  terms  that  show  clearly  how  his  general  needs  can 
he  met  by  industrial  arts  courses  properly  taught.  Practical.) 


•  Building  and  Equipment 

Forffet  about  feeding"’  in  planning 

school  lunchroom.  The  best  lunchrooms  are  those 
that  fit  into  the  educational  program  —  not  those  that 
feed  the  greatest  number  in  the  shortest  time.  Smaller 
lunchrooms,  or  large  rooms  partitioned  to  give  the 
effect,  offer  Ix'tter  possibilities  for  lunch  program. 
.Many  learning  situations  inherent  in  the  lunch  period 
are  lost  when  pupils  rush  en  masse  to  get  to  the  lunch¬ 
room  “fustest  for  the  inostest,”  says  No\emher  School 
Executive. 

At  the  elementary  level,  clas.srooms  can  be  used  for 
lunch.  With  a  little  thought  on  classroom  design,  and 
plans  for  a  central  kitchen,  an  ideal  situation  can  be 
arranged.  Comiiensation  for  teachers  lunching  with 
their  class  groups  comes  in  the  form  of  free  lunches, 
a  small  addition  to  the  annual  salary,  or  compensat¬ 
ing  relief  time. 

Are  table  desks  standard  equipment  in  your 
school?  If  so,  youll  welcome  low-cost  desk  adjusters. 
.Made  of  zinc  die  castings  with  baked  enamel  finish 
and  glider  bottoms,  adjusters  fit  easily  over  the  bot¬ 
toms  of  desk  or  table  legs.  The  manufacturer  is 
School  Specialties,  Inc.,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Snow  melting  grids  reduce  colds  and  accidents 
in  outdoor  play  areas.  'The  Dayton  Street  school  in 
Newark,  N.  J.  —  a  pioneer  in  the  use  of  melting  grids 
—  reports  that  they  go  far  in  promoting  pupil  safety 
and  good  health.  The  play  area  is  kept  clear  and  dry 
all  winter  long. 

Teachers’  plans  for  science  rooms  have  pro- 
\  ided  Los  .Angeles  schools  with  the  last  word  in  class¬ 
room  environment.  Science  teachers,  supervisors,  and 
administrators  cooperativ’ely  worked  out  designs  for 
three  basic  science  rooms:  one  for  chemistry,  one  for 
physics  and  physical  science,  and  one  for  life  science 
and  physiology.  Because  so  many  requests  come  in. 
detailed  requirements  for  each  basic  type  have  been 
presented  in  October’s  Clearing  House.  'ITiey  give  full 
information  on  location,  size,  lighting,  floors,  chalk 
Ixiards.  electrical  outlets,  furnishings,  storerooms. 

S 


New  Clagsroom  ^Material 

Coon  Usage  in  English  ...  is  attainable  and 
worth  attaining  because  it  smooths  communica¬ 
tion.  It  is  worth  learning  —  but  not  in  defercnci- 
to  “rules”  often  invented  without  reason  by  un- 
(|nalified  would-be  grammarians,  and  copied  with¬ 
out  understanding.  L.  M.  Myers,  professor  of 
English  at  Arizona  State  College,  explains  all  this 
and  more  in  his  common-sense  book.  American 
English,  20th  century  grammar.  Publisher,  Pren- 
tice-IIall,  Inc.,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  11.  Price: 
$3.50. 

Thoroughly  Practical  .  .  .  textlxxik  for  young 
people  learning  to  drive.  Enjoy  Your  Driving,  by 
Richard  J.  O’Connor  (supervisor  of  driver  .safetv'. 
New  York  City  vocational  high  schools)  and 
Elizabeth  C.  O’Daly,  (principal,  Glenmore  junior 
high  school,  Brooklyn),  is  simple,  clear,  well  illus¬ 
trated,  and  contains  quizzes  and  instructional 
check  lists.  Oceana  Publications,  43  W.  16  St., 
N.  Y.  11. 

English  as  a  Second  Language  ...  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Fries  American  English  Series,  Rooks  1  and 
2  and  Teachers  Guide,  by  Pauline  M.  Rojas  and 
others.  The  first  two  books  are  intended  for  pu¬ 
pils  aged  10  to  14.  Developed  by  the  English 
sec-tion.  Dept,  of  Education,  Puerto  Rico,  with 
the  advict*  of  Prof.  Charles  C.  Fries,  the  books 
assume  that  pupils  live  in  a  largely  non-English- 
speaking  environment.  They  use  the  oral  approach, 
which  permits  use  of  reading  and  writing.  D.  C. 
Heath  and  Co.,  285  Columbus  Ave..  Boston  16. 
Book  1  is  $1.60,  Book  2  is  $1.68,  the  Guide  is 
$4.00. 

Parents  and  Teachers  .  .  .  will  find  three  new 
liooklets  useful.  Helping  Brothers  and  Sisters  Get 
Along,  by  Helen  W.  Puner,  is  addressed  to  par¬ 
ents  and  teachers  .  .  .  Making  and  Keeping 
Friends,  by  William  C.  Menninger,  is  for  yoimg 
people  ( Life  Adjustment  series )  .  .  .  Getting  Along 
with  Parents,  by  Katharine  Whiteside-Taylor,  is  a 
Junior  Life  Adjustment  Booklet  .  .  .  40c  each, 
with  quantity  discounts.  Science  Research  Asso¬ 
ciates,  57  W.  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago  10. 

Man,  The  Chemical  Machine  ...  is  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  book  about  biochemistry,  without  a  single 
chemical  formula  in  it.  Its  language  is  simple,  its 
ideas  clearly  explained,  and  its  subject  mat¬ 
ter  is  as  up-to-date  as  antibiotics.  By  Ernest  Bo- 
rek,  who  has  written  for  humorous  magazini's  as 
well  as  taught  and  carried  on  research  in  biological 
chemistry.  Columbia  University  Press,  2960 
Broadway,  N.  Y.  27.  Priir:  $3. 

Shakespearean  Stage  .  .  ,  can  now  be  presented 
to  classes  in  a  20-minute  16mm.  sound  film  nar¬ 
rated  by  Ronald  Colman.  Shakespeare’s  Theatre: 
The  Globe  Playhouse  describes  the  playhouse  and 
shows  how  it  was  iLsed,  by  means  of  excerpts 
from  Julius  Caesar,  Twelfth  Night,  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  Hamlet,  and  Macbeth.  With  it  is  a  short 
sequence  from  the  British  film  Henry  V.  For  in¬ 
formation,  write  University  Extension,  University 
of  California,  Los  Angeles  24. 

Books  for  a  Book  Exhibit  .  .  .  are  sometimes 
hard  to  obtain  in  smaller  towns.  For  a  free  list  of 
publishing  firms  and  others  who  will  supply  books 
for  an  ediibit,  write  to  Children’s  Book  Council, 
50  W’.  5.3  St.,  N.  Y.  19. 
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